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same time, the novel of character popularised the social man. The economic man is a pure abstraction, and in the social man, too, there is a touch of the abstract. He might be called the image which every man creates of himself, partly consciously, partly involuntarily, in adapting himself to society; the figure that he wants to make in the eyes of his circle, or the one that his character forces him to make, or partly the one and partly the other. Seen hastily, this social image might seem a facade merely; yet obviously it is an aspect of its possessor, even when it seems unlike him. It is not all of him, but it is true to him. It is the part of him which the novel of character sets in the foreground.
This is the type of character, one imagines, that Mr Forster calls flat, as against the round, " Flat characters," he says, "were called 'humours' in the seventeenth century, and are sometimes called types, and sometimes caricatures. In their purest form they are constructed round a single idea or quality: when there is more than one factor in them, we get the beginning of the curve towards the round. The really flat character can be expressed in one sentence, such as, 'I will never